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this-error Las grown into importance, and in the year A.D. 1582, when the
Julian calendar was corrected by Pope Gregory XIII, the civil year had
got forward no less than ten days. The requisite correction was not made,
as is well known, in England till the middle of the eighteenth century. The
basis of Caesar's reform was that the commencement of the new era should
coincide with the first new moon after the shortest day. In order to make
the year 46 thus begin, ninety days required to be added to the current
year. In the first place an intercalary month of twenty-three days was
inserted between the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of February, and at
the end of November two new months were added comprehending sixty
days, together with a supplemental addition of seven more. The period
which was marked by this series of alterations received vulgarly the appel-
lation of " the year of confusion "; but " the last year of confusion,'* it has
been justly remarked, would be its more appropriate title.
Besides these noble efforts of social organisation, Caesar, like almost
every other great man of his nation, had an intense passion for material
construction. He had already distinguished himself by the Forum, which he
called by his own name in the heart of the city; a work which was loudly-
demanded on account of the inconvenient narrowness of the spot on which
the public business of the republic had been transacted from the period of
its infancy. But among the honours now showered upon him was one
which had been granted only once or twice before to conquerors who had
furthest enlarged the limits of the empire, and which, it has been remarked,
was alone wanting to complete the "good fortune" of Sulla. This was the
permission to extend the pomcerium, the space left open about the walls of
the city, partly within and partly without them, originally perhaps for the
convenience of defence; but which was consecrated by solemn ceremonies,
and traversed by religious processions. Caesar proposed, it is said, to re-
move this line, and with it probably the walls themselves, so as to embrace
the Campus Martius, which he would have enlarged by turning the Tiber
westward with a bold sweep from the Milvian to the Vatican bridge. This
grand project was never destined to be accomplished, and though in later
times the emperor Augustus and others were allowed to extend the pomsfi-
rium, the walls of Rome were not removed beyond the lines traced by Ser-
vius till the time of Aurelian, three centuries after Caesar. Nor was the
dictator more fortunate in completing the many other works of public inter-
est and utility which he was already meditating. He planned, it is said, the
emptying of the lake Fucinus, the draining of the Pomptine marshes, the
construction of a canal from Rome to Tarracina, of a new road across
the Apennines, and of a magnificent harbour at Ostia, the erection of a
superb temple to Mars, and the cutting of the Isthmus of Corinth, Of all
these designs the temple and the harbour were alone accomplished by his
successor; it is probable that Caesar himself had commenced them. [Under
his patronage the first public library was opened at Rome, and for the trans-
action of public business he erected the magnificent building called the
Basilica Julia.]
C^ESAB^S LIFE IN ROME
Such were the subjects of meditation which engrossed Csesar's mind dur-
ing the days and nights he devoted to public affairs. But lie had also his
hours of recreation, and he shone in private life among the most cultivated
men of his time, the most refined in habits, the most fascinating in manners.